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and this physiognomy is not strongly enough individualized to sus- 
tain from volume to volume the reader's faith and interest in their 
manifold perfections. Again, Freytag does not possess the faculty 
of masters like TourguenefF and George Eliot to make a character 
living and, as it were, bodily present before us with a few bold and 
unerring strokes ; he never startles us by those swift flashes of thought 
which, like flashes of lightning, suddenly reveal to us the whole hidden 
economy of a soul, even to its deepest recesses. He rather finishes his 
characters gradually, rounds them slowly and conscientiously, and the 
result is always good, and sometimes even excellent. But there are 
many degrees of excellence, and an author may well be great, even 
though he be neither a TourguenefF nor a George Eliot. 



5. — Forty Tears of American Life. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. London. 1874. 

This is the work of an American writing for an English public, the 
special public, moreover, of the " Saturday Beview " and " Spectator," 
from which favorable notices are quoted. The result of this combina- 
tion of American author and British public is in many ways curious. 
The account of America, its inhabitants, and their manners and cus- 
toms, would agree pretty well with that which, in the conception of 
the " Saturday Beview," is to be expected from an American. It is 
characterized by the same thorough knowledge of the subject, the same 
general tone of affection, which distinguishes the American criticisms 
of that periodical. Yet, withal, the author is a typical American of a 
certain class, and his book, though seasoned with plenty of abuse for 
the British palate, embodies the generally received notions of that class. 
Dr. Nichols may be best described as one of our self-made men. The 
species is a familiar one on this side of the water. They are the men 
of slight education, plenty of mother wit, with great capabilities of 
turning their hand to everything, and of succeeding pretty well in the 
struggle for existence. They are the men who, like our author, speak 
of Niagara as a " big thing," and glory in the general " bigness " of 
everything ; who believe our government to be the finest the world 
ever saw, our people the most peculiar people, living under totally 
different conditions from the rest of mankind, and the "self-made" 
man infinitely the finest of all living creatures. Yet it is only just 
to Dr. Nichols to say that he finds fault enough, especially with our 
government. 

When the War of the Bebellion broke out, and the " military despot- 
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ism " of Mr. Seward was installed at Washington, the Preface tells us 
that the author " one day in a small sailing sloop, avoiding the large 
packets and steamers which were watched by the police, glided down 
the bay past Fort Lafayette, — the Federal Bastile, — past the watch- 
dog war-steamer in the Narrows, and the spires of New York, etc., dis" 
appeared below the horizon. And our little company all breathed, 
I think, more freely when we saw only the bright heavens above us 
and the blue waters around us." The author evidently had the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the Mayflower in mind when he penned this pas- 
sage ; but, inasmuch as he had once been sub-editor of the New York 
Herald, he certainly exercised a considerable degree of self-control. The 
causes of this sudden flight were the " military despotism " aforesaid, 
suppression of the freedom of the press, very galling to an editor of 
the Herald, and a general habit which existed of shooting Demo- 
crats at sight in New York and elsewhere. After this hair-breadth 
escape our author found himself in England in the somewhat novel 
character of an American political refugee, dependent on his pen for 
support. To this conjunction of circumstances we owe " Forty Years 
of American Life." 

The first chapters are devoted to an account of the author's boy- 
hood in New Hampshire, and his surroundings natural and social. 
All this appears to be true and reasonable. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to travels in the United States, and phenomena natural, re- 
ligious, and social. This portion of the book is light and sketchy, 
and at times very readable. Descriptions of the Southern States are 
generally very good. But this is marred by the love of " bigness " 
already mentioned. Strings of statistics on every conceivable subject 
disfigure every chapter. The extent of country, the rapidity of growth 
in population, the glories of the hotels and steamboats, are chronicled 
at length. Nothing is more characteristic of the author's tastes and 
mode of thought than the delight he takes in hotels and steam- 
boats. He positively revels in the " table d'hotes " of the " first-class " 
hotels, with their hundreds of guests, and the waiters who uncover 
the dishes with military precision. He talks about the " luxury " of 
the steamboats and the decorations of their cabins with the greatest 
enthusiasm. One is continually reminded of the description of an 
English country-house in an American periodical, where the author, 
having ransacked the language to do justice to its splendor, wound up 
by saying, " In short, it was as beautiful as one of our first-class 
American hotels." 

The latter part of the book is occupied with a brief account of our 
history. The amazing superficiality of Americans like Dr. Nichols is 
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painfully prominent, and gives a sad idea of what is considered edu- 
cation in America. It is said that John Adams and Tom Paine 
thought alike on religious matters, that " Thomas Paine was the ac- 
tual leading spirit of the American Revolution," without whom " Jef- 
ferson might never have. written the American Magna Charta," that 
his popular tract of " Common Sense " " was the trumpet-peal that 
awoke the Colonies to the thought of independence." In more modern 
times we are informed that " Mr. Buchanan was not a great man, but 
an able, prudent, and safe one," that " the best men in the North 
kept out of the war," that " few men of high social position were found 
in the army either as officers or privates," that the cause of secession 
" was the long course of insults, wrongs, and outrages " heaped by the 
North upon the South. These are examples taken at random. They 
are not the distortions of a partisan ; they are blunders. 

Room is found for many stories, all more or less amusing, and for 
adventures which befell the author. One of the best is the story of 
the Revolutionary soldier at the National Convention, who, on being 
appealed to by the orator with, " And now, my venerable friend, 
who was your commander 1 under what general did you serve in that 
great struggle for freedom and independence ? " replied, " General 
Burgoyne ! " 

An incident in the author's life has another sort of interest in con- 
nection with a controversy which roused some interest and more ill- 
feeling a few years since in Boston. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber an assault made by Mr. Wendell Phillips on the memory of Mayor 
Lyman, in regard to his behavior at the time of the Garrison mob, in 
the year 1835. The correspondence which ensued was carried on by 
Mr. Phillips with that spirit of fairness, truth, and courtesy for which 
he is remarkable. Dr. Nichols happened to be in Mr. Garrison's 
office at the outbreak of the rio±, and witnessed the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. His account is too long for insertion ; but it is sufficient 
to say that it makes clearer what was already well known, that Mayor 
Lyman behaved with great courage and manliness, and saved Mr. 
Garrison's life at no small risk to his own. 

The book, as a whole, is an interesting example of the views taken 
by certain Americans of their country, and it is also an example of 
that species of cant which has made us so ridiculous, and which will, 
no doubt, continue to make us ridiculous until the world and the 
people of the United States grow wiser and less self-conscious. 



